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ARTICLE I. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS AND CHARACTER OF HARRAHWAUKAY, 
A NEW-ZEALAND CHIEF, FROM THE BAY OF ISLANDS; WITH AN ENGRAV- 
ING COPIED FROM A BUST TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


Ir Phrenology is true at all, it is true of every living thing. 
If the organism of any part of “animated nature” harmonizes 
with its doctrines, then the organization of universal life—* from 
the least even unto the greatest”—and throughout all time, past, 

resent, and prospective —will equally coinside with this science ; 

ecause, if it is true in the least, it embodies that system of laws 
in harmony with which God created man and beast, in all 
climes, in all ages. #/Nature never dabbles. Whatever renders 
it best for her to govern a part of any one class of her works by 
the action of any given law, also renders it equally expedient for 
her to govern the whole of that class by the action of the same 
law. THE WHOLE or noTuiNG, is her motto. Universality is her 
domain. The largest and the longest, conceivable range of phe- 
nomena, and the minutest individual case, are both alike to her. 
This universality of Nature’s laws and operations, diffuses their 
blessings equally extensively; besides enabling us to reason cor- 
rectly from what we have already ascertained, to what we have 
not. Hence, in ascertaining the truth of any problem, say of 
Phrenology, we need not go over the entire range of the animal 
creation, to see if it is true of every genera, species, and indivi- 
dual; but having ascertained its truth as regards one class of 
animals, we naturally and correctly infer that it is true touching 
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all the others. Thus, if we find beasts of prey to have large De- 
structiveness, and those which are not carnivorous to have this 
organ small, and then find this organ large in the head of some 
fossil remain, of whose character in this respect we have no 
means of knowing, we may safely conclude that its disposition 
also was destructive, like that of the other animals having this 
organ large. 

Again: Phrenology has been applied mainly to the human 
race, and almost exclusively to our own variety ; or to the Ger- 
man, French, English and Anglo-American head; whilst few 
Phrenologists know anything about the developments of any but 
their own nation. Yet the difference in the organization of 
different nations, masses, and races of mankind, as compared 
with their different characteristics, is a most intensely interest- 
ing subject of inquiry; first, because of the greatly increased va- 
riety of the facts it furnishes; and, secondly, because of the strong 
contrasts there observable. Extremes of organization, accompa- 
nied by corresponding extremes of character, furnish proof abso- 
lute and irresistible of the truth of phrenological science. Me- 
dium, ordinary cases, are less satisfactory, and more easily ac- 
counted for; but these marked facts speak out demonstrably, and 
compel belief, besides being particularly instructive. 

These and other like considerations, rendered the examination 
of the head of Harrahwaukay more intensely interesting than 
that of any other individual I have ever seen. National heads 
have always interested me deeply, but this national specimen 
more than any other of a national type; because the New-Zea- 
landers are more remarkable for certain bold and positive cha- 
racteristics than probably any other class of men on earth. 

But, to our subject. Harrahwaukay is above medium in point 
of size, and very broad built, or stocky. His height is about 
five feet ten or eleven inches. His weight will reach nearly 
two hundred. His organization is compact and solid, but gross 
and rough, His motions are slow, but evince strength, and his 
walk is the most awkward, clumsy, homely, ungainly, hobbling, 
and clump-footed waddle I have ever seen. He walks as if he 
hardly knew how to put down his feet, or take them up—as 
though his joints were stiff, and his muscles lacked flexibility 
and suppleness. 

The article commencing on page two hundred and fifty-seven 
of this volume, shows that any one portion of the system may be 
taken as a sample of al] other portions. Now the application 
of this law to the motions of our subject, shows that his mental 
motions were as inefficient and clumsy as his physical. Such a 
temperament could not possibly manifest much mind. All his 
feelings must therefore be gross, and coarse, and all his percep- 
tions obtuse; and his ideas, what few he has, muddy and scat- 
tering. 
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But a more accurate idea may perhaps be formed of the tone 
and drift of his organization by means of the following excellent 


engraving : 





HARRAWAUKAY, THE NEW-ZEALAND CHIEF. 


The likeness is excellent. It was first drawn from a bust ta- 
ken by Mr. S. R. Wells, aided by Dr.Holmes, on his head and face, 
so as to furnish a fac-simile of his organization and develop- 
ments. It was then subsequently compared fully with the living 
specimen, and is indeed admirable. Those curved lines seen on 
the face are marks of the tattoo, by which, in part, his royalty i 
designated. The likeness shows him to be coarse in feature and 
structure, and though endowed with power, yet unable to use it; 
as well as a sluggish, sensual temperament. 

His head measures twenty-two inches in circumference around 
Parental Love and Observation. This is about the average; 
but, when we take into account that he is coarsely organized, 
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and therefore abounds in bone, and of course has a thick skull, 
we perceive but a small space left for brain; the more so, as 
his head tapers off at the top, and is mainly developed at its 


base, around which the tape passes. 


The volume of his brain, 


therefore, absolutely considered, is small; which, taken in con- 


an inferior mental endowment. 
animal simpleton. 


| 


He would be called with us an 


fem with the coarseness of his organization, would give him but 


But when we come to inquire where his brain is mainly de- 
posited, his predominant animality and deficient intellectuality 


and mentality, become still more apparent. 
How broad below, and how shallow 
What a perfect specimen of sensuality ! 


basilar development ! 


Behold, what a 


His nose, his 


bove ! 
(moat his neck, his whole contour, betoken a preponderance 


of the animal never found with us equally prevalent. 


Though 


we have not time, in this connection, to run out all of these in- 
* dices, yet behold the correspondence here observable between 
ll parts and all other parts.\\Thus, that tremendous neck is not 


destitute of character. 


It indicates proportionate animality and 


deficient moral endowment. A large neck always goes with 


a large animal region, and usually with large perceptives. 


So 


does a large mouth. So does coarse black hair, especially when 


it curls in large waves, as in hi 
a finer texture or temperament 


; case, though finer curls indicate 
\ & 


Behold, again, what a cerebellum! Nor less remarkable is his 
breadth of head. His immense perceptives are also in keeping, 
as is likewise his almost destitution of Causality and Benevo- 
lence, or, rather, the conical form of his head. His particular 


developments are as follows: 


Size of Head, average. 

« — Brain, small. [great. 
Vital, or animal temperament, very 
Bilious, or motive do., great. 

Mental, or nervous do., small. 
Domestic Group, average. 
Amativeness, very large. 

Parental Love, moderate. 
Adhesiveness, moderate. 
Inhabitiveness, average. [smal]. 
Concentrativeness, or continuity, very 
Selfish Propensities, very large. 
Vitativeness, very large. 
Combativeness, very large. 
Destructiveness, immensely large. 
Appetite, immensely large. 
Acquisitiveness, large. 

Frugality, or keepativeness, small. 





Secretiveness, very large. 

Cautiousness, large. 

Approbativeness, smail. 

Self-Esteem, large. 

Firmness, very large.* 

Moral Faculties, weak. 

Conscientiousness, very small. 

Hope, small. {small.+ 

Marvellousness, or spirituality, very 

Veneration, large. 

Benevolence, small. 

Constructiveness, moderate. 

Ideality, very small, with a tempera- 
ment no way favorable to its action. 

Sublimity, moderate. 

Imitation, full. 

Mirthfulness, moderate. 

Intellectual Lobe, moderate. 


* The engraving, from the position in which the bust stood to the drawer, 
does not represent either Firmness or Self-Esteem to be as large as they 


really are. 


+ The superstitions and easy credulity of uncivilized nations, depend far 
ore n their ignorance than on the great development of this faculty. 
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ee we Organs, large. gga = ~~ 

Vv » modera’ 
aa, , very large. Tune, snout. 
Form, large. Language, full. 

Size, very large. Causality, small. 
Weight, large. Comparison, a 
Color, moderate. Suavitiveness, small. 
Order, full. Human Nature, full. 
Locality, very .arge. 





The reader has now before him one of the most extraordinary 
orders of development on record. Nothing like it for inferiorit 
occurs in civilized life. Our worst murderers are princes, accord- 
ing to Phrenology, compared with him. Though more than a 
brute, yet he is hardly human—a half-way mongrel, having indeed 
the form of manhood, but not the inner power of humanity proper. 
An infant in all which constitutes the true “ Lord of creation.” 
A comparative human brute; the capabilities of his nature, 
though full, yet converted to the lowest animal uses. 

With this view of his developments, details become less inter- 
esting. Indeed, the great interest of this subject grows out of the 
great physiological lessons it teaches—that is, the lessons in tem- 
perament it discloses. And these lessons are almost without a 
parallel. A totality—a oneness of characteristic—runs through 
every individual. We alluded to this partially in the article 
above referred to, but have not yet prosecuted it sufficiently to 
give the reader a complete view of those lessons which our sub- 
ject teaches, and hence shall refer to him in subsequent num- 
bers. 

‘He speaks some English, and says he has helped eat a a 
white men, and some of his own nation. He tells some barba- 
rous stories of his people. He says a dispute arose between two) 
of his clan regarding a young woman—whether she was likely’ 
to beeome a mother. The dispute grew warmer. She was at: 
last called forward into aring. One of the disputants took a 
knife, cut her open, turned out the entrails, took out the embryo, 
and held it up in triumph. The wretched victim crawled feebly| 
into the bushes, was filled while yet alive with maggots, and 
finally mortified and died by inches in the utmost agony! Who 
but those thus coarsely organized, destitute of the finer suscepti-, 
bilities of our nature, as well as of humanity and justice, could) 
perpetrate so cruel a deed? 

If asked, how one having large Amativeness could perpetrate 
so inhuman a deed on woman? the answer is, that excessive sex- 
uality always abuses woman. Libertines always hate and abuse 
the sex. The reason of this is given in the “Supplement to 
Love and Parentage.” 

The following incident was related by Capt. S——, of New- 
Bedford, Mass., (who has for a number of years been engaged 
in the whaling business,) in regard to the character of the New- 
Zealanders : 
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* While on the coast of New-Zealand,on a whaling voyage, 
not long since, during a calm of several days, we had occasion 
to go on shore in order to procure refreshments ; and being well 
armed, and keeping a good look-out, apprehended no difficulty, 
although aware of their barbarous disposition. It was a calm, 
pleasant morning when the ship was anchored off at a little dis- 
tance from the island. The small boat being lowered into the 
water, six men proceeded to the shore, where they remained 
until the tide had left their boat quite high on land. At this 
time there was no one to be seen, except their own company; 
consequently they felt | enpe pl safe. Soon, however, they ob- 
served several canoes full of armed natives rounding a point of 
land, and moving directly towards them, which not a little alarm- 
ed them; and all hands joined at once and got the boat off into 
the water, and pulled towards the ship. After waiting a little, 
however, our solicitude subsided, when we saw the canoes mak- 
ing towards the shore at the same place where we had just 

, |pushed off. At a reasonable distance, we halted; to watch the 
movements of the savages. As soon as they had all landed, se- 

S | veral men were seen to conduct from one of the canoes a girl 
AN about sixteen years of age, who was a prisoner, and had just 

. been taken from a neighboring tribe. Around her they soon 
formed a ring, and commenced a regular war dance, which con- 
tinued about twenty minutes, when a war-whoop was given, in 
which all seemed to join, and which summoned their Chief to 
the spot where they had assembled to join in their horrid festival. 
After pausing a moment, the Chief picked up a stone and struck 
his victim on the head, which instantly brought her to the ground. 
He then, with his thumbs, gouged out her eyes, and ate them in 
the manner of his tribe. This is always practised, it be- 
ing their uniform custom whenever they capture those of other 
tribes. He then gave directions to have a fire made and the 
victim cooked, on which soon after they all feasted.” 

“Impossible !” exclaims an incredulous reader. Not more so 
than that cannibalism which we know they practise. Such 
barbarity makes us shudder, yet is actually practised; and the 
form in which this story is told, is by no means improbable ; 
especially when we behold a phrenological development exactly 
adapted to commit these barbarous practices. 

If Harrahwaukay should be accused of being more unfavor- 
ably organized than the majority of his nation, I answer, that I 
have seen, in the course of my practice, preserved heads of seve- 
ral of their chiefs, all of which bore as close a resemblance to 
this specimen, and to each other, as the different apples on the 
same tree do to each other. They differed froin this subject in 
scarcely any one particular, except that they are still more enor- 
mously developed in the crowrrof the head, and still less in the 
forehead ; this being the best head—rather the least bad—of 
them all. According to his account of himself, he is above the 
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average of his nation, all accounts given of which-coincide per- 
fectly with their characters as deduced from these developments. 

The following, clipped from a newspaper, purports to be a trans- 
lation of one of their national songs, and is in keeping with their 
developments and character. The first word is much like our 
word halloo, and probably means the same—a partial evidence 
that all the nations of the earth had one common language origin- 
ally, and of course, primitive origin. 


A NEW-ZEALAND SONG. 


Wallolo! Wallalo! "Round and round the dainty goes; 
Love white man, and eat him too! Cut his fingers! eat his toes! 

Stranger white, but that no matter! His body shall our palates trickle! 
Brown man fat, but white man fatter! Then we’ll put his head in pickle ! 


Put him on hot stone and bake him! CHORUS. 
Crisp and crackling soon we’ll make On the white man dine and sup, 
him! Whet your teeth, and eat him up! 


Veneration is large. They are religious, and also deferential 
to their chiefs. Hope is wanting in this head, and without doubt 
all their hopes are merged in a despair of life and happiness 
consequent on their barbarity. Ideality is small; and he evinced a 
total want of it in appearance, expression, and general aspect. 
Approbativeness is deficient. What stimulants do their habits 
furnish to build up areputation? A few may grow out of their 
ambition to excel in cruelty, but we have no account of any of 
their institutions as appealing to this faculty. Self-Esteem is 
very large, and finds ample exercise, especially in the chief of a 
people who can be ruled only by despotic force. Causality is 
extremely weak in both this sample, and in the national charac- 


ter. (So is mirthfulness, which, however, must not be confounded-~ 


with that hilarity and merriment induced by animal life) See 
analysis of this faculty in a former number. This subject evinced 
this hilarity, but not mirthfulness proper. Language is fair, 
and his exhibition of it corresponds. Most of his perceptive 
organs are large, and some very large. Of the latter are Ob- 
servation, Form, and Locality—organs which we should expect 
their habits to stimulate powerfully, and thus develope. Their 
wandering life requires them to note and find places, and recog- 
nize friends and foes. Comparison is rather prominent, because 
of the retiring of Causality, yet see, from the likeness, how even 
it retires. Much more inferior is the development of Causality. 
Agreeableness is if possible still less. Human Nature, like Com- 
parison, though prominent, is only moderate, yet relatively well 


which gives art, subtlety, policy, and trickery. Either he or his 
guide played a trick upon us., When he first entered our office, 
he appeared tickled to death with the idea of being put upon our 
shelves, and frequently exclaimed, “ Harrahwaukay great man.” 
“Every body see Harrahwaukay.”—Self-Esteem large—and the 
like; but afterwards beeame silent, and unwilling, refusing 


developed. {Secretiveness is very large, especially the fore Phin 
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[2 submit to the operation unless paid ten dollars in gold. Nor 

could he be moved a jot till he had it in his hands ; when he went 
through the process as composedly as he would go to his supper. 
Still, he was doubtless put up to this by his sailor friend, who had 
been on board with him, and talked in their language, and was 
a kind of guide. Acquisitiveness—that part which wants is 
large, and the fact just stated illustrates its activity. But that 
portion which keeps or hoards, is small. He probably spent it for 
some trifle. Appetite is very large. I saw him go to a meal and 
return. His manner indicated a great relish for food, and his 
air or carriage, after dinner, evinced a feeling of comfort and 
pleasure not unknown to our own nation, though oftener seen in 
John Bull. » 

We conclude by adverting to his intonation—another import- 
ant index of character. His articulation is indistinct and rather 
low, tame, guttural, and, like every thing else about him, clumsy. 
His words are uttered as if only half formed, and spoken as if 
his mouth was half full. His voice evinces little flexibility, yet 
great harshness, roughness, uncouthness, and is grating. In short, 
it is like the rest of him, mostly animal, and pre-eminently destruc- 
tive, as well as sensual, 

Altogether, it is one of the most marked confirmations of the 
correspondence between organization and character, I have ever 
witnessed, as well as the most instructive. 

Some essay to doubt his being what he claims to be. I have 
to reply, that I before knew the New-Zealand head, and found 
his to correspond perfectly with the national type. 





q 
MRTICLE Il. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE; ITS FUNCTIONS, AND THEIR RATIONALE, OR 
CAUSES, AS DEVELOPED BY PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND MAGNETISM, 
No. V. 


Previous articles on this-subiect have attempted to demonstrate, first, 
that Magnetism embodies the great agent of life; and, secondly, that it 
carries its respective Jaws into life—that is, that the laws of life are the 
same with those of magnetism vitalized ; and that the modus operandi of 
life is but the evolution of magnetic laws. In other words, magnetism 
being the agent of life, the latter proceeds by means of thosé laws which 
govern and constitute the former. If we simply allow that Magnetism is 
the instrumentality of life, the inference that life itself, and all its functions, 
are but the products of the various laws of Magnetism, is so palpable as not 
to require a moment’s discussion. We have already demonstrated the 
former, and may of right look in the latter for the instrwmentality—the 
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quo modo, the modus operandi, the causes, the why and how—of all the 
operations, and functions, and products of life. 

This principle gives us the keys of the inner temple of life. It unlocks 
its supposed impenetrable secrets. It lays open the rationale of life and its 
functions. In short, it solves that supposed mystery of life, to attempt to 
search out which we have always been taught to regard as blasphemy, and 
yet which the human mind has always been most desirous of learning— 
ample proof that it can and should be “ known and read of all men.” 

What then are some of the laws of Magnetism, and what their action in 
the production of some of the leading operations of life, its ends and p!ea- 
sures? We saw, in our last article on this subject, that the great instru- 
mentality of life is the alternate attractions and repulsions of the two forces, 
or the positive and negative poles, of which Magnetism is composed. We 
come next to inquire out some other magnetic laws, and their more specific 
application to the production of the more specific functions of life. 

One law of Magnetism might be expressed by surface developments. 
To illugtrate. Take a common saw-blade, or any flat piece of steel, make 
it round, and cut a hole in the centre, and then magnetize it witha weaker 
power of the magnetizing battery—that is, give it a slighter degree of 
polarity, then lay a paper over it, and sprinkle on unmagnetized iron filings, 
and those filings will gather mainly around the rim or outside of the annu- 
lar steel disk, thus evincing a much greater degree of polarity, that is, 
magnetism, atthe surface than in the centre. In other words, the tendency 
of a lower degree of magnetic action or accumulation is to gather at the 
outside, or surface. This experiment I have tried, Any reader can verify 
it who chooses. It is a magnetic law or condition. 

Now, put this by the side of the fact, that the more inferior orders of ani- 
mals are the crustacia or shell fish, such as the oyster, clam, crab, turtle, 
snail, alligator, &c., who, being feebly endowed with magnetism, take on this 
condition of surface magnetism just seen to accompany a lower order of mag- 
netism, and of course, of life, which is only vitalized magnetism. 

Again ; geology informs us truly, that the animals of the earlier epochs of 
our earth, when its magnetism was much below what it now is, or, as it were, 
still green and young, had their bony system mainly at their swrfaces, as our 
crustacia species now have. ‘That our world itself is progressive—as much 
so as all its products—all geologists concede, and geology fully demon- 
strates.* Its inhabitants were once exceedingly inferior compared with 
what they noware. And when thus inferior, they were crustacious—their 


* That doctrine of the series of articles, headed, “ Progression a Law of Na- 
ture,” is as applicable to the earth itself as to our race, and to every individual 
anima! or thing that grows. Its range is indeed mrinire. Nor can our limited 
faculties conceive any limit to its ultimate perfection, e either of the earth or of 
its products, especially of its HUMAN products. 
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bony system was outside of them, because the earth’s magnetism, and of 
course their magnetism, was of a lower order or degree, which we have 
already seen to form at the surface. Reador, here are two demonstrable 
facts. Put them together for yourselves, 

If asked why it is wise or best for x lower degree of magnetism to de- 
velop itself at the surface,—how this surface development subserves the 
interests of animals of inferior organization or magnetism, the answer is, 
that it protects them. Thus, it alone saves the oyster, clam, and all other 
crustacie from destruction. If more highly organized, they would protect 
themselves by other means, The w#ility of this law of an inferior quantity 
of magnetism developing itself at the surface, is thus palpable, and the law 
indispensable to the existence of all the inferior animals. The bark on 
trees is but another illustration of a similar action of this same law. 

Once more, These two facts are a little remarkable; first, that, in pro- 
portion as animals become more and still more highly organized, the shell 
is supplanted, first, by an internal system of bones,—that explained in Arti- 
cle I. for November—and, secondly, by skin instead of shell. Secondly, 
the skin becomes thinner and finer, in exact proportion as the animal or 
human subject becomes more and more highly organized. The hide of 
the rhinoceros is tough beyond account. That of the horse, ox, &c., is as 
much tougher than that of man a3 its owner is inferior; and to complete 
the climax, the more coarse-grained and inferior the organization of the 
human subject, the more coarse and strong his skin, while fine feeling, 
finely-organized, highly magnetized persons, will have a fine, light, easily- 
ruptured skin. 

Regard this as chimerical, ye who will; but mark, it is but the putting 
together of known and palpable facts in nature. The case before us explains 
the why of a universal fact ; and is calculated to give Causation a literal 

feast of exultation, in view of so beautiful, so perfect, and so comprehensive 
an application of a law of things to the production of results thus indispen- 
sable to happiness, and even to life. 

The relation of the skin to both texture and character, and the index of 
the two latter furnished by the former, has been barely alluded to by phreno- 
logical Authors, and brought forward in the Editor’s works, yet only inci- 
dentally ; nor by any means as fully as he designs soon to embody it in the 
Journal. The fact is, that the color and texture of the skin—whether it is 
dark or light, black, yellow, red, or what not, including the color of ani- 
mals, as well as whether it is coarse or fine, rough or smooth, easily rup. 


tured or tough, sensitive to the touch or obtuse of feeling, and thus of its. 


other qualities and characteristics,—furnish a sure, easily observed, and 
comprehensive index of character, talents, morals, &c. What mental cha- 
racteristics these several conditions of the skin indicate, might be introduced 
with propriety here, yet must be postponed to the next volume, in which, 
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however, it will be fully presented, in connexion with a most interesting 
and instructive series of articles on the ¢otality of the entire being—or the 
correspondence of one part of the system with all other parts, and the con- 
sequent sample of character furnished by any one portion of the body, as 
the hand or foot, or by any of the manifestations of the mind. 








} ARTICLE Ii. 


PROGRESSION A LAW OF NATURE: 1TS APPLICATION TO HUMAN IMPROVEMENT, 
COLLECTIVE AND INDIVIDUAL. NO. VI. 

In few respects are the actual workings and products of this great principle 
of progression more apparent or beneficial than in the successive gevern- 
ments of the past and present world. The forms and characters of govern- 
ments tell us correctly the characters and capabilities of their subjects. The 
latter are indeed in advance of the former, yet of the same general type. 
The successive dynasties of the world show what the world was in different 
ages, and what it now is, and, coupled with this progressive principle, what 
it will ultimately become. 

Our starting point is the great law of mind that animality and tyranny 
go together, as do intellectuality and liberty. To say that, in proportion as 
individuals and masses lack intellectuality and morality, and are sensual 
and depraved, do they Jove tyranny and seek despotism, is but a summary 
of the world’s history. Point to the most barbarous and sensual nations 
and tribes of past ages or the present time, and you point to their govern- 
ments as proportionally despotic and arbitrary; but point to the most 
enlightened nations of any age, and you point to liberty as proportionally 
prevalent. Indeed, the opinion pervades our country, and is reiterated by 
all, that the only safety and stability of our own institutions, consist in 
educating our children. Our position is broad and true, that 1GNORANCE 
AND DESPOTISM ARE TWIN BROTHERS, and that KNOWLEDGE AND FREEDOM 
ARE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The reason is this. Propensity must have restraint, of some kind, from 
some quarter. The intellectual and moral faculties are its natural govern- 
ors. This is a cardinal doctrine of Phrenology, (see vol. vi. page 188,) as 
well as independent, fundamental truth. But, when the higher faculties 
are feeble, and the propensities powerful, so that the former are absolutely 
unable to govern the latter, what then? The latter must yet be restrained, 
or they would destroy our race. For such restraint, nature has provided 
m this principle, namely, that ignorance and depravity clamor for a king 
just as did the Israelites. With such, laws are powerless, and therefore 
useless. Of what use would our laws be in subjugating the New Zea- 
landers? A straw—a rope of sand. Nothing but fear—the despotic 
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power of an absolute and savage tyrant—could quell their passions in che 
least, or prevent the annihilation of the race. Of this, they are internally con- 
scious, though do not fully know that they know it. They therefore seek that 
restraint in a fierce chief, which they know they require, and which, not 
being within them individually, must come from without. Hence despot- 
ism. And the more barbarous and lawless the subject, the more tyrannical 
and oppressive the king, the world over. 

This holds true equally of individuals. Those who have strong pas- 
sions and feeble governing organs, cannot govern themselves, yet feel that 
they require government, and hence put themselves under the government 
of another—put their opinions, religious, political, scientific, as well as 
conduct—in the keeping of those whom they regard as superiors. Such 
put their souls into the keeping of the priest, and receive their creeds from 
divines and councils. Not having mind enough to think for themselves, 
they get their thinking “done out.” The votes of such can be coaxed or 
bought. In all matters, they say practically, “Give usa captain to conduct 
us:” “Give usa kiag that he may rule over us.” Just as the deranged 
man, about to commit some fatal deed, says, “ Chain me, or I shall kill 
you ;” so they in effect say, “ Keep me by fear from doing what I know I 
ought not to do, yet which my passions impel me to do; and guide me 
for I cannot guide myself.” This, this alone, makes men pin their faith on 
the sleeve of others. 

But, just in proportion as individuals or communities are intellectual and 
moral, are they capable of governing themselves, and determined so to do. 
Their higher faculties render them conscious of both their right and their 
capability to do and to think right, and this inspires them with the spirit of 
liberty—civil, intellectual, religious. In proportion as aman is a man, 
will he not receive his creed from the parson, or venerate him merely as 
suwch—or receive his vote from the leaders of his party ; but will be religious 
Sor himself and vote understandingly. A perfect test or measure is here 
furnished of the intellectual and moral states of individuals and masses. 

This principle is our standing weight and measure of human progression 
and existing state—our base lines, angles, and chart, from which to reckon, 
and with which to correct and compare. 

In view of this great law of mind, let us go briefly over some of the 
more prominent dynasties of the world, and see if they evince that pro- 
gressive principle which this series of articles attempts to illustrate. What 
was the Babylonish dynasty but a most comple despotism? Look at the 
account given by the Bible of Nebuchadnezzar’s tyranny. Without any 
reason only that his dream could not be interpreted, he orders all the sooth- 
sayers, astrologers, &c., slain. He also orders all slain who, during a 
given period, recognised any other as God save his image, or prayed to 
any other. These are but samples of a reign of iron tyranny, utterly be- 
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yond all parallel in modern times. How long would such things be toler- 
ated now, either by its subjects, or by neighboring governments ? 

Alexander, Cyrus, and cotemporary and subsequent sovereigns, were 
scarcely less despotic. This was the tone and character of all the then 
existing dynasties. Their whole code consisted in converting the labors, 
property, and /ives of all their subjects to the use of the crown. Ifa city 
was to be built, a war carried on, the whole realm must merge all private 
interests and objects into that ofthecrown. But why particularize? This 
was the alpha and the omega of all the reigns of the world for thousands 
of years. 

The Grecians made an important advancement. Yet the principle of 
servitude to their several states, pervaded even them; and while it allowed 
the mere name of liberty, was an empty sound. It was liberty compared 
with the despotic tyranny of neighboring governments. But the “ inali- 
enable rights” of our nature were trampled in the dust by even these go- 
vernments. 

Rome advanced a little farther, especially in her earlier history. And 
her cotemporary governments were far less despotic as a whole. But then, 
too, the more savage the people, the more arbitrary the crown. A single 
instance of tyranny: Herod sends forth, without the slightest cause, and 
orders all the “ children from two years old and under,” of Bethlehem, to 
be slain. 

But Roman institutions fed the fires of the propensities, and as luxury 
fed propensity, she became more and more sensualized, till finally the way 
was prepared for the tyranny of a Nero. If he wanted a rich man’s for- 
tune, he ordered him killed, and took it. He even killed, without provocation, 
that great and good man, Seneca—his preceptor and guardian, though 
beloved by his country as we love Washington. No one says aught against 
it. Thus he goes on, for almost a score of years, vieing with Babylonish 
despotism and Median and Persian tyranny ; yet no one dares to remon- 
strate. With us, such tyranny would not be tolerated an hour. Any one 
ef his confiscations, or murders, would dethrone an English or French 
monarch. Compare notes, and say whether vast strides from despotism 
towards liberty have not taken place ? 

Yet Rome retrograded. These temporary retrogrades have thus 
far invariably supervened upon every step of advancement. Yet an ad- 
vancement in the Jong run. A comparison. Stand on the sea shore when 
the slightest land breeze is barely perceptible. See yonder floating sub- 
stance rise and fall as it rides one gentle wave after another. Fora long 
time you query whether it advances or retreats, although it advances 
imperceptibly, except by distant comparisons. It approaches. As wave 
after wave supersedes, each brings it nearer, yet between each it recedes a 
litle. It now nears the beach. Now it lodges on a projecting stone. Again 
moored, it still slowly advances. It now strikes the beach, as it sinks be- 
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tween each gentle wave. Now it advances faster, because, before it fels 
back between each wave, and Jost much that it gained. What it gains now 
it keeps. It is moored, so as not now to be lifted, except for direct advance- 
ment. The tide now retires. It is now “ high and dry” on shore. 

So with the floating bark of liberty. It progresses towards its ultimate 
and perfect mooring. Yet every wave that brings it nearer, also in rece- 
ding carries it back almost, but not quite, to the point from which it started: 
A comparison of ages alone show its progress. They do. The Grecian 
and Roman Republics were the rocks in yet deep water where it tempora- 
rily grounded. But it found no resting place, and afer a lapse of ages, 
swayed. Britain was its beach. There it “touched bottom.” It is now 
moored on our own happy shores—nearly grounded, yet still undulating, 
as wave after wave of political faction carry it back and forth. Go back 
again into the sea of either anarchy or despotism, it never can. But it will 
require ages yet to place it high and dry on a sure footing—the inalienable 
rights of our nature. 

But we anticipate. To trace through individval sovereignties the pro- 
gress of the spirit of liberty, is not now necessary. The great fact is appa- 
rent, that every civilized government has been growing, and is continually 
becoming, more and more restricted by its subjects, and less and less arbi- 
trary in its claims. The French are samples. The usurpations of Louis 
XV. would not be tolerated. Nor the.anarchy of the Revolution. France 
has probably never had a monarch which conceded as much to the 
progress of freedom, as the present. Yet they are not free; because not 
sufficiently intellectual or meral to “wse their liberty as not abusing it.” 
When so, they will “work out their own” civil “salvation.” Nor can it 
ever afterwards be wrested from them. 

Take the British. To give them the precedence over all the other nations 
the old world for intellectuality and morality, is but yielding them their 
just dues. They have kept at the head of the world in improvements and 
progression in all forms, Centuries ago, their Richards and their Hen- 
rys, and their Stewarts, were very despotic, yet less so than the crowned 
heads of cotemporary nations. But the English crown has been obliged to 
make concession after concession to its subjects, till the people wrung from 
the crown the Magna Charta—that great charter of rights. A spirit of 
liberty now prevails, unequalled, probably, by any existing nation except 
our own. Compare England with Russia in regard to the intellectuality 
of its subjects, and their comparative freedom. Instruct Russia, and you 
free her. The efforts its crown is now making to instruct its subjects, will 
lift that crown. Ages may intervene. But it is setting a ball in motion 
which will lessen the prerogatives of the crown, and extend those of the 
people, till the former will dance that attendance on the latter which the lat- 
ter now dances onthe former. Desase THE PEOPLE, if you would strength- 
en the crown. Whatever does either, thereby does the other. 
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Return to Britain. Cromwell was arbitrary, but less so than the crown. 
And the crown, before it could be restored, was compelled to concede to the 
advancing demand for liberty what previous crowned heads had safely and 
absolutely denied. In every contest between the crown and subject—and 
most of their internal wars were such contests—the crown was compelled 
to add concession after concession, till an amount of freedom is now enjoyed 
incomparably greater than ever before. Toryism is even now yearly 
weakening, and the whigs or liberty party strengthening. Important con- 
cessions have just been made tothe Irish. These must be followed by 
others, and greater. The crown must “ bleed freely” or die. The people 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to walk alone. They must be led by a 
crown and cabinet, which they venerate yet, because not sufficiently intel- 
lectual or moral to do without. Butthe tree of liberty is growing, and will 
one day—and that not very distant—dispense with the crown, or else barely 
tolerate its name without its power. Soon the peorLe will rule ; and if the 
crown is retained, it will simply be allowed to stay, provided it will do 
homage to the “ SOVEREIGN PEOPLE.” 

While these internal struggles after liberty were working out these re- 
sults, they worked out another. The usurpations of the crown—especially 
its religious tyranny—drove a handful of the best spirits of the British em- 


pire to the “new world.” To say that the greatest and the best of the old ° 


world peopled the new, is but uttering an acknowledged truism. “ The 
Pilgrims” were not ignoramuses. What learning there was, they had. 
They were not novices; but wise, sound, strong-minded. They were not 
ruffians. They were the very best of the old world—its cream and first 


Sruits. 

But what brought them to this country? Their intelligence and good- 
ness. They sought liberty! Why seek it? Because their intellectual 
and moral excellence fitted them for freedom, and this created a determina- 
tion to obtain it. They encountered every thing. They found it—found 
civil liberty, yet by no means complete liberty. They framed our govern- 
ment on their own characters, as the mason builds his arch on its pattern. 
They were in advance of the whole world, but they were not perfect. 
They founded a government better than all others combined, because more 
« free and equal.” This glorious birthright it remains for us to perfect. 

ut of this in our next volume, 

The principles and facts of this article bring us to our own republic, 
taking our stand by which, we shall proceed to point out its imperfections 
and their remedies—not, however, in connexion with this series of articles, 
but in a series on Republicanism, its adaptation to the nature of man, and 
its perfection, or how it can be made most effectually to promote human 
happiness and advancement. 

Reader, we have much valuable matter on this head, to which we invite 
special attention. Phrenology can tell us what form of government is 
adapted to the nature of man, and best calculated to promote human happi- 
ness. Political hot-heads, please give us an ear, and you will be less Demo- 
crats and Whigs than you now are, but better than both—retaining all the 
exeellencies of Poth parties, without the blemishes of either 
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ARTICLE III. 


f 
THE LAW OF LOVE A FAR MORE EFFECTUAL PREVENTIVE OF CRIME THAN 
PUNITIVE MEASURES, CAPITAL PUNISHMENT INCLUDED. NO. V. 


Tue following, entitled,“ An Affecting Tale of Trath—A Warning 
Voice—by Mrs. Lydia M. Childs”—is inserted for two reasons. First, 
as beautifully inforcing that important doctrine of Phtemology, that the way 
to reform mankind is, to overlook and forgive, not punish with severity ; 
and, secondly, as furnishing an excellent illustration of the character of 
Isaac T. Hopper, whose phrenological character, as taken down from the 
mouth of the Editor when examining his head blind-folded, has already 
been given in a former volume of the Journal. Would that we had more 
Isaac T. Hoppers. We should need fewer gaols and officers of justice 
“ falsely so called.” 

In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived long ago, a 
young girl, the only daughter of a widow. She came from the 
country, and was as ignorant of the dangers of a city, as the 
squirrels of her native fields. She had glossy black hair, gentle, 
beaming eyes, and “lips like wet coral.” Of course she knew 
that she was beautiful; for when she was a child, strangers of- 
ten stopped as she passed, and exclaimed, “ How handsome she 
is.” And as she grew older, the young men gazed on her with 
admiration. She was poor, and removed to the city to earn her 
living by covering umbrellas. She was just at that susceptable 
age, when youth is passing into womanhood; when the soul be- 
gins to be pervaded by ‘that restless principle which impels 
poor human nature to seek perfection in union. 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an English nobleman, 
had at that time taken lodgings. His visit to this country is 
doubtless well remembered by many, for it made a great sensa- 
tion at the time. He was a peer of the realm, descended from 
the royal line, and was moreover a strikingly handsome man of 
right princely carriage. He was subsequently a member of the 
British Parliament, and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to and from his hotel, he 
encountered the umbrella-girl, and was impressed by her un- 
common beauty. He easily traced her to the opposite store, 
where he soon after went to purchase an umbrella. This was 
followed up by presents of flowers, chats by the wayside, and in- 
vitations to walk or ride; all of which were gratefully accepted 
by the unsuspecting rustic. He was playing a game for tempo- 
rary excitement; she, with a head full of romance, and a heart 
melting under the influence of love, was unconsciously endan- 
gering the happiness of her whole life. 

Lord Henry invited her to visit the public Gardens on the 
Fourth of July. In the simplicity of her heart, she believed all 
his flattering professions, and considered herself his bride elect ; 
she therefore accepted the invitation, with innocent frankness. 
But she had no dress fit to appear in on such a public occasion, 
with a gentleman of high rank, whom she verily supposed to be 
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her destined husband. While these thoughts revolved in he 
mind, her eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful piece 
of silk, belonging to her employer. Ah, could she not take it 
without being seen, and pay for it secretly, when she had earned 
money enough! The temptation conquered her in a moment of 
weakness. She concealed the silk and conveyed it to her lodg- 
ings. It was thesirst thing she had ever stolen, and her remorse 
was painful. e would have carried it back, but she dreaded 
discovery. She was not sure that her repentance would be met 
in a spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she came out in her new dress. 
Lord Henry complimented her upor her elegant appearance ; 
but she was not happy. On their way to the gardens, he talked 
to her in a manner which she did not comprehend. - Perceiving 
this, he spoke more explicitly. The guileless young creature 
stopped, looked in his face with mournful reproach, and burst 
into tears. The nobleman took her hand kindly, and said, “ My 
dear, are you an innocent girl?” “Iam! I am!” replied she, 
with convulsive sobs. “Oh! what have I done, or said, that you 
should ask me that?” Her words stirred the deep fountains of 
his better nature. “If you are innocent,” said he, “God forbid 
that I should make you otherwise. But you accepted my invita- 
tions and presents so readily that I supposed you understood me. 
“ What coutp I understand,” said she, “ except that you intended 
to make me your wife.” Though reared amid the proudest dis- 
tinctions of rank, he felt no inclination to smile. He blushed, 
and was silent. The heartless conventionalities of life stood re- 
buked in the presence of affectionate simplicity. He conveyed 
her to her humble home, and bade her farewel, with a thankful 
consciousness that he had done no irretrievable injury to her fu- 
ture prospects. The remembrance of her would soon be to him 
as the recollection of last year’s butterflies. With her the wound 
was deeper. In her solitary chamber she wept, in bitterness of 
heart, over her ruined air-castles. And that dress which she had 
stolen to make an appearance befitting his bride! oh! what if 
she should be discovered? And would not the heart of her poor 
widowed mother break, if she should ever know that her child 
was athief? Alas, her wretched forebodings- were too true! 
The silk was traced to her ; she was arrested on her way to the 
store, and dragged to prison. There she refused all nourishment 
and wept incessantly. 

On the fourth day, the keeper called upon Isaac T. Hopper, 
and informed him that there was a young girl in prison, who ap- 
peared to be utterly friendless, and determined to die by starva- 
tion. The kind-hearted old gentleman immediately went to her 
assistance. He found her lying on the focr of ner cell, with her 
face burried in her inanas, sopping as if her heart would break. 
He tried to comfort her, but could obtain no answer. 

“Leave us alone,” said he to the keeper; “perhaps she will 
speak to me if there is none to hear.” When they were alon 
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. together, he put back the hair from her temples, laid his hand 
kindly on her beautiful head, and said in soothing tones, “My 
child, consider me as thy father. Tell me all thou hast done. 
If thou hast taken this silk, let me know all about it. I will do 
for thee as I would for a daughter; and I doubt not that I can 
help thee out of this difficulty.” 

After a long time spent in affectionate entreaty she leaned her 
atone head on his friendly shoulder, and sobbed out, “Oh, I wish 

was dead! What will my poor mother say when she hears of 
my disgrace ?” 

“ Perhaps we can manage that she shall never know it, replied 
he; and alluring her by this hope, he gradually obtained from 
her the whole story of her acquaintance with the nobleman. He 
bade her be comforted and take nourishment; for he would see 
that the silk was paid for, and the prosecution withdrawn. He 
went immediately to her employer, and told him the story. “This 
is the first offence,” said he, “the girl is the only child of a poor 
widow. Give her a chance to retrieve this one false step, and 
she may be restored to society, a useful and honored woman. I 
will see that thou art paid for the silk.” The man readily agreed 
to withdraw the prosecution, and said he would have dealt other- 
wise by the girl, had he known all the circumstances. “Thou 
shouldst have inquired into the merits of the case, my friend,” 
replied Isaac. “ By this kind of thoughtlessness, many a young 
creature is driven into the downward path who might easily 
have been saved.” 

The good old man then went to the hotel and inquired for 
ay’ Stuart. The servant said his lordship had not yet risen. 
Tell him my business is of importance,” said Friend Hopper. 

The servant soon returned and conducted him to the chamber. 
The nobleman appeared surprised that a plain old quaker should 
thus intrude upon his luxurious privacy; but when he heard his 
errand, he blushed deeply, and frankly admitted the truth of the 
girl’s statement. His benevolent visitor took the opportunity to 
“ bear a testimony,” as the Friends say, against the sin and self- 
ishness of profligacy. He did it in such a kind and fatherly man- 
ner, that the young man’s heart was touched. He excused him- 
self, by saying that he would not have tampered with the girl if 
he had known her to be virtuous. “I have done many wrong 
things,” said he, but thank God, no betrayal of confiding inno- 
cence rests on my conscience. I have always esteemed it the 
basest act of which man is capable.” The imprisonment of the 
poor girl, and the forlorn situation in which she had been found, 
distressed him greatly. And when Isaac represented that the 
silk had been stolen for his sake, and that the girl had thereby 
lost profitable employment, and was obliged to return to her dis- 
tant home, to avoid the danger of exposure, he took out a fifty 
dollar note, and offered it to pay her expenses. “Nay,” said 
Isaac, “thou art a very rich man; I see in thy hand a large 
roll of such notes, She is the daughter of a poor widow, and 
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thou hast been the means of doing her great injury. Give 
another.” ~* 

Lord Henry handed him another fifty dollar note, and smile 
as he said, “ You understand your business well. But you have 
acted: nobly, and I reverence you for it. If you ever visit Eng- 
land, come to see me. I will give you a cordial welcome, and 
treat you as a nébleman.” 

“Farewell, friend,” replied Isaac, “though much to blame in 
this affair, thou hast behaved nobly. Mayst thou be blessed in 
domestic life, and trifle no more with the feelings of poor girls; 
not even with those whom others have betrayed and deserted.” 

Luckily the girl had sufficient presence of mind to assume a 
false name when arrested; by which means her true name was | 
kept out of the newspapers. “I did this,” said she, “ for my poor 
mother’s sake.” With the money given by Lord Henry, the silk 
was paid for, and she was sent home to her mother well provided 
with clothing. Her name and place of residence remain to this 
day a secret to her benefactor. 

veral years after the incidents I have related, a lady called 
at Friend Hopper’s house and asked to see him. When he en- 
tered the room, he found a handsome dressed matron, with a 
blooming boy of five or six years old. She rose to meet him, and 
her voice choked as she said, “Friend Hopper, do you know 
me?” He replied that he did not. She fixed her tearful eyes 
earnestly upon him, and said, “ You once helped me, when in 
great distress.” But the good missionary of humanity had helped 
too many in distress to be able to recollect her, without more 
precise information. With a tremulous voice, she bade her son 
go into the next room for a few minutes; then dropping on her 
knees she hid her face in his lap, and sobbed out, “I am.the girl 
that stole the silk. Oh! where should I now be, if it had not 
been for you ?” 

When her emotion was somewhat calmed, she told him that 
she had married a highly respectable man, a Senator of her na- 
tive State. Having a call to visit the city, she had again and 
again passed Friend ee house, looking wistfully at the 
windows to catch a sight of him; but when she attempted to 
enter, her courage failed. 

“But I go away to-morrow,” said she, and I could not leave 
the city without once more seeing and thanking him who saved 
me from ruin.” She recalled her little boy and said to him, 
“Look at that old gentleman, and remember him well; for he 
was the best friend your mother ever had. With an earnest in- 
vitation that he would visit her happy home, and a fervent ‘God 
bless you,’ she bade her benefactor farewell. 

My venerable friend is not aware that I have written this 
story. I have not published it from any wish to glorify him, but 
to exert a genial influence on the hearts of others; to do my mite 
toward teaching society how to cast out the Demon Penalty, by 
the voice of the Angel Love. ‘ 
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VALEDICTORY. 


This number closes our present, though we hope not our future, 
relations with our subscribers. Our promises, and our fulfil- 
ments, are before you. Judge ye, readers, of their tally. Say 
within yourselves, whether you have well spent, or misspent, 

your money, or your time, or whether you could have employed 
either to better advantage. We write and publish To po coop. 
| We hope our efforts have been crowned with sucd¢ess, and that 
we have PROMOTED THE HAPPINESS of every reader. We have 
| attempted to expound some of the laws of our being, on the ob- 
servance of which all happiness, all goodness, depend. The com- 
plaints entered have been decimal—a mere fraction of ten. Our 
encouragements, and the expressions of gratitude from our 
patrons, have been many, and most cordial. These refer to mat- 
ter. A greater number of complaints have been entered re- 
lative to the non-reception of the numbers. These are mainly 
the fault of our clumsy post-office system. Private expresses 
| always afford safety and certainty, but the post-office is exceeding- 
ly blundering and fallible. We always mail to order. Non-recep- 
tion is not our fault. Still, we have always re-mailed gratis to 
all complaints, and will continue to do so; so as to give satisfac- 
tion, even at our own expense. 

It is not expected that all we have said has harmonized wholly 
with the opinions of all our readers. “Many men have many 
minds.” We may not have been fully understood. We may 
even have erred. Our readers may be in error. Yet one thing 
we submit—whether our pages have not embodied and pre- 
sented a great amount of truta; and the value of this commo- 
dity “is far above rubies.” 

Haste has characterized too many of our editorials. This was 
unavoidable. The first half of the year tvas necessarily devoted 
mostly to lecturing, and professional occupations; and, “ Love and 
Parentage” has allowed less time for editing the last than we 


could wish. Both were unavoidable. We began the year with 


promissory notes and debts, which demanded professional labor in 
order to their liquidation. These are now mainly among the 
things that were. When this volume commenced, “ Love and 
Parentage” had already been due six months. No time was 
therefore to be lost. As we proceeded, its plan enlarged. The 
matter was too valuable to be sacrificed. These three labors, 
professional, editorial, and compositorial, have consumed our 
entire energies, and taxed our health and strength beyond what 
any man should allow. Add to this, that we began our year 
worn down by previous labors, and the reader will not, we trust, 
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be captious or censorious. Still, we hardly consider that much 
apology is due, after all. At least, we think we have given full 
value for what we have received. 

But we shall open our next volume under very different au 
spices. The manual labor and exercise we have taken during the 
past few months, have greatly re-invigorated both body and mind, 
and girded us with new life and energy; the avails of which fu 
ture readers will doubtless reap. 

Ever since we have entered the Phrenological field, our books 
and cabinet have kept us harassed with pecuniary liabilities, 
which have given us no time quietly and leisurely to pursue our 
researches into the nature of man; compelling us to drive, drive, 
drive, course after course, and labor far beyond our strength, to 
pay printers and binders. This difficulty is. now obviated. 
Though we still owe, yet past investments begin to give us the 
mastery. We are nearly able to pay as we buy—the only true 
be conducting business. 

e have always before been distracted between a multiplicity 
of engagements which allowed time to perfectnone. Lecturing, 
examining, writing, running after paper, following up printer 
and binder, and called hither and yon perpetually, absolutely 
precluded the possibility of our sitting down to write with com- 
posure or anything like completeness. Compelled to write by 
snatches, or not at all, no wonder that haste marred what leisure 
could easily have perfected. The marvel is, that the imperfec- 
tions are not more numerous and glaring. None but an au- — 
thor can conceive, how exceedingly annoying and destructive | 
of unity it is, just as he becomes engaged and concentrated in { 
penning a train of thoughts, to be interruptéd, not once, nor a score 
of times, but incessantly, now by a business applicant, now by one | 
who wants to talk on Phrenology, next by a letter, and so on, 
perpetually. Thus it has been with the editor, from the beginning 
until now. But he has now obviated this great barrier to pro- | 
gress and completeness, by having formed a partnership with | 
his brother L. N. Fowler, and brother-in-law, S. R. Wells, by 
which he can now retire to his study, and write more to his 
liking. His brother, after the first of January, will always be 
found at the Journal office, until we can take more eligible 
quarters, to fulfil all professional applications. Having devoted 
all his energies to making examinations, and distracted by nei- 
ther authorship nor publishing, L. N. Fowler is probably as well 
calculated to examine heads, and delineate character, and give 
advice, as any other man in the world. His qualifications in this 
respect, are, however, already before the public. Heretofore a 
Fowler has not always been at our office. Hereafter, one of 
them will be at the service of professional applicants. A rather 
imperious desideratum is thus supplied. 

g' R Wells is the business, publishing man of the firm. And, 
admirably calculated he is, too, for filling that department. What 
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can be done, by way of m, facilities, and business habits, 

for facilitatin es, will ndw be effected. 

/ A prompt dnd correct attention to orders, may now be calen- 
f upon with certainty. Nor will that excellent sister, to 


Wwe aif | whose devotion to the Journal it owes im part its continuance, 


be severed from its interests. “She is yet to be as devoted and 
\ efficient a helper as she has ever been. 

Thus is the Editor allowed to devote his entire time, and life, 
and soul,to writing. This he has for years desired, and labored to 
effect. Rejoice with me, ye who read my productions with in- 
terest and profit, at this result. Now, if ever, must I write. Ten 

years hence will be too late in life to originate much. Now or 
ever. And no event of my life has filled me with that literal 
xultation of joy, with which the prospect of being able to de- 
vote myself wholly to composition, fills me. The hope of being 
able to obviate in a measure those glaring defects which mar 
all my writings—to be able to re-write, revise, re-arrange, com- 
esas con over, and fully mature ideas which I regard as so 
eautiful in themselves, and so beneficial to man, as well as to 
be able to transfer to paper that literal rush of ideas which now 
oppress my mind—is indeed most gratifying—as much so as the 
blemishes and imperfections of too many past productions are 
mortifying. This result amply compensates those excessive and 
protracted labors which alone achieved it. A comparison for 
example of “ Love and Parentage,” with “ Matrimony,” will make 
this point understood in a measure. These contemplated im- 
provements we hope to carry into the next year’s Journal. 

Not that we shall wholly give up lecturing and examining. 
This would prevent that phrenological progress so essential to the 
Author. In and by the practice of this science—of any science— 
can its authors learn those lessons which alone can interest and 
instruct their readers. In this practical material, most phrenolo- 
gical authors fail; but we mean to abound. But mark the dif- 
ference between lecturing to pay nores—because you must lec- 


f 


\\ .\ tare—and for pleasure, and to LEARN as well as teach. In the latter 


case, when any fact is stated as bearing on the science, which a 
few hours would ferret out, those hours can be taken from pro- 

| fessional calls, and if less money is made, yet more KNOWLEDGE is 

\ gained, thus subjecting Acquisitiveness to science, and thereby 
fulfilling that great law of Phrenology which requires the higher 
faculties to rule the lower. But this course will not take up notes 
in bank, which you have no means of paying but by professional 
labors—a difference under the last clause of which | have long 
groaned and been almost crushed, but the present prospect, of the 
former of which, now fills me with great delight. 

In conclusion ; we return our most heartfelt thanks to those 
who have labored with us and for thé Journal. As an engine of 
moral power and of good to man, where has it an equal as to 
capability and facility? But to accomplish good, it must have 
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co-workers. It can publish good thoughts, but fo do good it must| 
have readers. These, its friends must procure.And every stb- 
scriber obtained both adds to its power, and ‘opens up another} * 
channel for its sanctifying influences. I can edit; Mr. Wells 
can publish, but you, its readers and admirers, must-do the ba- 
lance. And this balance is indeed a great work. We will furnish 
you the implements with which to work—prospectuses and sample 
numbers—gratis, in any quantities ordered. But we cannot go 
abroad personally to solicit subscribers. Nor can ordina 
agents do much at this. They solicit, not from love of the science, 
but of gold ; whereas it requires those who Love Tne cause to be- 
come efficient in its furtherance. With you, then, ye lovers of 
this glorious science, rests its patronage, and much of its power. 
It remains for you to say how many it shall sanctify and — 
If you love your race, how can you more effectually serve it? 
If you would propagate human science, how can you moré ef- 
fectually subserve this end? How, in short, can you do more 
good with less labor? Almost any of you, in a single day, can| 
form a club of twenty. Behold what a result! What day of | 
the whole year could you spend more profitably, at least for man ? 
And cannot you afford to take one day from self and give it to 
bleeding humanity? Who will help us? Combination, concen- 
tration, association, is the moral lever. Here is your chance to 
wield it. If every number feasts your own soul, and tells you 
how to render yourself more, and still more virtuous and happy, 
pass it to others. It will do them equal good. In fact, by what 
other means can you equally reform and elevate mankind? Your 
work is before you. None but youcan doit. Pray do not ne- 
glect it. 

Remember, when you solicit subscribers, you are not makin 
money for us. At these extremely low rates, we should neve 
become John Jacob Astors. The Journal costs all it brings. 
Nothing but an extensive circulation could furnish it thus low. 
As far as personal favor is concerned, you simply benefit the 
subscribers obtained, not us. You are not soliciting dollars and 
cents for our pockets, but simply conferring a favor on your 
neighbors by inducing them to exchange a small sum for a hun- 
dred fold its value. In short, you LaBor For THE Cause, not for us 













' personally. 


We are sometimes asked to make a deduction tothe one who 
gets us twenty subscribers, to pay him for his trouble. If our 
terms to companies were not so exceedingly low, we could afford 
to, and would cheerfully do this ; but the very reason of our put- 
ting it so low, is to induce neighbors to get up clubs, and thus 
save fees to agents. If, therefore, those who form them expect 
@ percentage, they must obtain it from subscribers. We put 
forth our minimum terms. 

But most of those who form clubs, labor gratis, and look for 
the wages of their labors in the good effected. This is as it 
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should be. Such are paid more than if we should give them all 
they collect. Dollars and cents cannot measure the value of 
the feeling “I have done good.” Such “have their reward” in 
and by the benevolent deed itself. What wages can equal the 
consolation of having benefited our fellow-men? For this, the 
Journal labors ; and we shall receive a double reward—the one 
in this life, and the other, in that which is to come. 

We commenced with the view of paying our tribute of thanks 
to our most efficient fellow-laborers; but the above remarks 
render this unnecessary, by putting this whole matter on grounds 
far higher than “~~ tribute we can repay. Those who have la- 
bored in this field, know what they have done. This is their tri- 
bute—their reward. Still, we thank them. They thank them- 
selves in having done a pleasing duty. Their reward is sure. 
May helpers be raised up till they put the Journal into every 
town, hamlet, and family, in our country, and then scatter it yet 
wider and farther, like leaves in autumn. 





“ Love and Parentage applied to the Improvement of Offspring, including 


‘Vy important directions aud suggestions to Lovers and the Married, concern- 


ing the strongest ties and the most sacred and momentous relation of life,” 


by the Editor, is finally out. It has not been delayed an hour by 
either negligence or a want of good faith, but solely by a desire to 
improve. Every moment that could be spared since July, except 
what was devoted to the Journal, and to health, has been em- 
ployed in accelerating its completion; and all our time not abso- 
lutely pre-occupied previously, since it was promised, has been 
spent upon it. We hope subscribers will not complain, for we 
have done our best. But they will not have occasion to do so 
hereafter ; simply because we shall promise nothing beforehand 
at a specified time; except the Journal, and that promise we 
shall keep punctually. 

It will probably be found to go more fully into the philosophy 
of both “ Love and Parentage” than any other production, and 
to be worth the reading of all who have a social nature, or 
would so exercise it as to be happy therein. It may be called a 
continuation of the Editor’s work on “ Matrimony.” Its doctrines 
should be household furniture to married life; and all who de- 
sign to form the matrimonial alliances, or enter the parental re- 
lations, will find it to their profit, and happiness, to read it over 
more than once. We shall lay its contents more fully before 
subscribers in subsequent numbers. Price twenty-five cents, or 
five for one dollar, post paid. One hundred and forty duodecimo 
pages. Mailable. 

“ Amativeness: or Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Per- 
verted Sexuality, including warnings and advice to both mar- 
ried and single,” beng a supplement to ‘ Love and Parentage, is 
all stereotyped, and will be mailed with the present number, or 
immediately after it. It is devoted to the evils of sexual excesses 
in their various forms—matrimonial, promiscuous, and indivi- 
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dual—and points out their remedy. Unlike other works on this 
subject, it covers the whole ground of this excess, instead of occu- 
pying a single fiéld. The married and the young should read 
and practice. Number of duodecimo pages, seventy-two. 
Price 12 1-2 cents, or ten for a dollar, mailable. Past subscri- 
bers will receive both. The two works can be had bound 
together—they are intimately inter-related, and the matter of 
both was oridinally intended to constitute one volume—or sepa- 
rately. Address, post paid, Fowler & Wells, 131 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 





“ Graham’s Journal of Health, and Water-Cure Advocate,” “ to 
be under the editorial charge of Sylvester Graham,” “ eight super- 
royal octavo pages,” “ one dollar a year, in advance,” is the title 
of a proposed semi-monthly co-worker for science and humanity. 
Graham is a scientific man. He ought to edit just such a work 
as this “ Health Journal” proposes to be. He will doubtless give 
his readers each a hundred dollars worth per year. Subscribe 
and read. Address Lyman Metcalf, publisher, Northampton, 
Mass. If Mr. M. will authorize. us, we will gladly receive and 
transmit subscriptions, because we wish to advance both th 
“health,” and the “ cold-water-cure” cause. 















“ The Cold-Water Cure,” is the title of a well designed and 
executed burlesque on this remedial agent—a pretty sure index 
of its popularity, else it would not be worth satirizing. 





“ Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guaranties. By 
E. P. Hurlbut, Counsellor at Law in the City of New York,” is 
the title of a work of two hundred and twenty duodecimo pages ; 
laid on our table by that indefatigable firm, Greeley & McElrath, 
158 Nassau street. It is the production of a distinguished Phre- 
nologist, a strong mind, an honest lawyer, and a man of great 
moral worth. Lawyers generally are aset of perfect scamps— 
rogues by profession. Honesty in that profession is as scarce a: 
blossoms in November. But our author is a noble exception 
He is a pHrenoocicat lawyer, and of course, being also a man o 
uncommon natural capabilities, takes comprehensive and cu:"ec 
views of human rights. Soaring infinitely ebove the petty tech- 
nicalities of legislation, he descries—as nonebut a legal Phreé- 
nologist could descry—the inherent, inalienable rights of human- 
ity ; and being most happy as a writer, it is easy to see why and 
how his work becomes possessed of uncommon merits. No Phre- | 
nologist can read probably a page of this work without literally | 
exulting in the truths it embodies. It might be called condensed 
truth. Our laws are faulty. He shows wherein. The inaliena- | 
ble rights of humanity are by no means all secured, and many of | 
them are tyrannically violated, by our laws. He shows what. ‘ 
He shows how to secure them. 


Especially, he shows woman’s constitutional rights, particularly 
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riage. His strong sympathy, and still stronger reasonings, in 
behalf of down-trodden woman, will at least secure him a read- 
' ing by the advocates of “ woman’s rights.” Indeed, no true 
aapublican should deny himself the rich, intellectual, and moral 
feast he serves up. We want to quote, but it is all worthy of 
' being copied, and we recommend our readers to copy the whole 
| from its pages intotheir own minds. We intend to transfer por- 
tions hereafter. 
The work can be ordered through us, post paid. Price fifty 
cents. It can be sent by mail. 


| as regards retaining the control of her own property after mar- 





“ The Philosophy of the Water Cure: A Development of the 
True Principles of Health and Longevity.” New York: Wil- 
son & Company, Publishers. This work we deem superior to any 
that has yet been published on this subject. It is truly “The 
Philosophy of the Water Cure,” and discourses ably upon health, 
regimen, diet, education, and kindred subjects. Ouf pages are 
too crowded to transfer extracts. Yet we will give our readers 

ractical samples of its value hereafter. Price twenty-five cents. 
Mailable. It can be ordered conveniently in connection with our 
next volume. Itis a good family guide to the Water Cure. 





“The Edinburgh Phrenological Journal,” for July and October, 
have both been received. We found previous numbers worthy 
of extracts, and hope to find these ; but we have been so com- 

letely engrossed with “ Love and Parentage,” in addition to our 
Editorial labors, that we really have not been able to spare an 
hour for their perusal. They are on file for subsequent notice. 





We would especially recommend all who would enjoy a rich intellectual 
treat, to visit the male Ourang Outang now on exhibition at the American 
Museum. Ina future number we shall give some account of its develop- 
ments and character. It is more highly organized than Madam Fanny, 
and more worthy of a visit. Do not miss so favorable an opportunity. 





ki The Banner Town.—This title belongs to the town which sends us the 

/ greatest number of subscribers in proportion to its inhabitants. Rockville, 
Conn .uus far bears off the palm. Our friends Buel and Sizer, besides 
putung the Journal in the possession of about every fourth person in that 
goodly village, have done much for us by way of introducing this instru- 
ment of good into other towns. May additional success and still greater 
attend their future efforts, in propagating that goodly cause to which they 
and we are wholly devoted. 





Mr. Ashby’s ninety-two subscribers are of course gratefully received. 
We wish so devoted a co-worker commensurate success. He will do great 
good. Truth is for him. His opponents are behind the age. They 
think themselves doing God’s service. They mean right. Pity their in- 
tolerance, and try to reform them. The good done is ample compensation 
for labors the most self-denying. 
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Pursiotocica,.—F acts like the following, besides possessing deep inte- 
rest on their own individual account, speak out distinctly in reference 
to certain cardinal principles, and point to the true regimen required in warm 
weather, and warm climates. e cordially thank the contributor (who 
furnished a valuable communication for our February No.) for the above, 
and solicit others, both from him, and from all who may have like facts or 
suggestions to communicate. The Journal is the true arena for this valu- 
able interchange of ideas. 

Mr. S. R. Wells ; Dear Sir—As facts are the only foundation of theory, 
perhaps the following statement of occurrences, during a late visit to Cal- 
cutta, may be of some value. I arrived there in Feburary last, at which 
time, the whether begun to grow hot. The thermometer, generally 
above 80°, and when I left in the middle of May, the heat had increased 
so much, that, for the last three weeks, the thermometer was rarely below 
85° and often up to 100°. On arrival, I was told, that walking about in 
the sun, was almost certain death to new comers, and, that those who tried 
it, were invariably obliged to resort to the use of carriages, like the resident 
foreigners, who always use covered carriages when they go out. 

But | saw that the natives exposed themselves to the sun, often naked, 
except a cloth round the waist, and frequently bare-headed ; and seeing no 
reason why I could not stand it, as well as they, I determined to try it. 

I usually went ashore about 9 or 10 in the morning, and walked about, 
until 1 or 2 in the afternoon, with no other shelter, than occasionally an Ved 
umbrella, when frequently the thermometer would stand 140° in the sun, | 
and the heat rising from the ground, would feel like the air from an oven. | 

This course § followed for nearly three months, enjoying perfect health | 
all the time, while the ship’s company, of thirty-two persons, who were much 
less exposed than myself, were all more or less sick with fevers; sometimes 
six or seven in the hospital at once, and those who were well, very much | 
enervated. Three of them died, two of the cholera, which during the last 
three weeks of my stay, was raging fearfully, hundreds dying in a day. ‘ 

Now the only way in which I can account for the good health which I «’ 
enjoyed, while my whole ship’s company was sick, is this: 

hile they made use of a mreat diet, and drank tea and coffee, I con- 
fined myself to’ vegetable food, as had been my custom for some time pre- 
vious, and avoided everything of a stimulating nature. I also bathed every 
morning, and when I came on board, weary with walking, and my clothes 
saturated with perspiration, I used to go into the cold water for ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and come out with new life infused into the system. I also 
bathed in the evening, and although the nights were as hot nearly as the 
days, invariably enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep. 

} found the practice of the natives, to be similar in these respects. Their 
principal article of food, is rice, their drink water, and it is part of their 
religion, to bathe several times a day. 

The Europeans who reside there, on the contrary, use a great deal of 
meat, season-their food very highly, drink tea and coffee, and most of them 
spirits, wine, and beer. 

When we see the former exposing themselves to the heat of the sun 
without injury, while the latter, though larger and stronger men, are sure 
to suffer from such exposure, the inference seems naturally to follow, that 
the difference is the result of different modes of living. It is true that the 
cholera carries off great numbers of the natives, but this seems to be occa- 
sioned by their being crowded together in great numbers, in small ii 
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treme. Such being the case, in the intense heat of that climate, the wonder 
is, not that so many die, but that so many escape. . 
As an instance of their powers of endurance, while living on vegetable 
food, I may state, that a friend, who had lived several years in the interior, 
assured me, that it was common for them to travel fifty miles a day, eating 
only rice, and drinking water. 
y the way, the water-cure seems to be gaining ground rapidly in that 
country. I conversed with several who had applied it with the best results, 
and saw a statement from a surgeon in the interior, who had used it in two 


fess apartments, in narrow lanes, and their habits being filthy, in the ex- 
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— of cholera with perfect success. I. Kenny, 





For the American Phrenological Journal. 
IS THE SAVAGE LIFE THE NATURAL STATE OF MAN ?—BY J. D. FAY. 

The doctrine that the savage state is the natural condition of man, has 
some foundation in fact. We cannot admit that the human mind, 
that emanation from the Deity, should be confined within the limits in which 
the customs of savages would cramp it; yet every lover of truth must con- 
fess that the physical habits of the American Aborigines, for example, are 
infinitely superior to that of civilized Europeans and Americans. 

The Indians run, jump, play at ball, and delight in every kind of bodily 
exertion. They think it no crime to obey the laws of their Creator, as 
written on their frames. They know that it is intended that the muscles 
and bones with which they have been endowed, should be exercised, and 
they obey that instinct. In consequence of their obedience, they enjoy 
health and vigor, and generally live to a good old age. 

What a contrast does the civilized and enlightened white man present to 
this picture! The respectable citizen is necessitated to walk at a certain 
pace, eat his meals at regular stated periods, and perform all his duties by 
the ticking of the clock. If he were to run, or leap, or dance in the street, 
he would be accounted a madman: and yet the possession of sound health 
is only compatible with those vigorous exercises. 

The Indian passes whole days without eating, and when he obtains food 
he enjoys it with an exquisite relish. The white man eats three, four, or 
five regular meals per diem, while he passes little time in the open air, 
and takes very little physical exercise ; thus depriving himself of true gus- 
tatory pleasure. True, the Epicure may boast of what is called a “ taste,” 
but it is a false one. He relies upon rich sauces, &c. to give him an ap- 
petite ; and these often fail to act on the palsied palate of the gormand. 

A man who lives in civilized life, and is not amenable to the charge of 

centricity, may be compared to one walking on the slippery brink of a 
frightful precipice. On one hand, below yawns a black and horrible gulf, 

/ where desolation and death reign supreme. On the other hand, flowery 


/ meads and cool retreats invite the weary traveller. Truth and wisdom 


whisper in his ear téfurn from this dangerous path, and dwell in securit 
and happiness. But his giddy companions say to him; “Keep on. Will 
you have the audacity to be eccentric? Follow in the usual track. Listen 
not to wisdom. ‘These slippery rocks, these insecure banks, these toils are 
the pleasures of life. If you turn aside we'll laugh at you.” Onward they 

. One by one they slip into the black abyss. The shelving verge caves 
in and they are lost; and still the survivors will not cease their folly, some 
may reach their destination, but all are in imminent danger, 


ut he who lives in accordance with the divine laws of his nature, enjoys 


security, happiness and long life. 
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The time will come, no doubt, when these laws will be investigated, and 
reduced to a science; then, and not till then, will the civilized inhabitants i 
of the earth be as healthy, as vigorous, and as long-lived as the savages. 

Editorial Note-—The physical power and perfection of savage life, is b 
no means incompatible with all the refinements, and even all the luxuries, 
of civil life. That false estimate of dignity, character, caste, instituted in ) 
by-gone ages, and founded on the idea that labor is degrading, now deprives 
those who would take much active exercise from doing so. Though, when 
[ want a load of wood carried in and sawed, I am starving for want of \ 
muscular exercise, yet I must not be seen to carry in or prepare my own » § 
wood for the fire. Oh no; that is the business of a porter or wood-saw- h ) 
yer. Such conventional usages, founded on so false and so injurious a state! f 
of things, I glory in treating with the contempt their insignificance deserves. 
Whoever thinks the less of me for working, I think too little of to desir 
their estimation. If they choose to consider it disreputable to breathe—and 
they are equally disreputable, rather equally reputable, because equally a 
fulfilment of a law of our being—shall I therefore cease to breathe? In 
either case to sacrifice the happiness of health, and even life, on the altar of 
this false public opinion, is foolish and sinful, and for one I glory in defying 
its power and breaking down its sway. Who will help? 








Bethlehem, N. J., Sept. 11, 1845. \ 

Longevity Hereditary—Mr Fowler: 1 was much impressed with the’ 
very important facts detailed by you, in your work on “ Hereditary De- 
scent.” The work should be read by all—young and old, male and | 
female—especially by parents. I was forcibly struck with your correct- | 
ness in ascertaining the longevity of ancestors from Phrenological and 
Physiological manifestations of subjects examined. Some short time since, y 
being in New-York, [ asked Mr. S. R. Wells if my ancestors were long- | 
lived. Te replied immediately and categorically in the affirmative. My | 
great grandfather died aged 82 years. My grandfather and grandmother | 
died at the age of 80 years. My parents are living, aged about “three- | 
score and ten.” All my aunts and uncles (some of them dead,) have attain- 
ed near the age of 80 years ; some of them over that. The above relates | 
to my father’s side. My great grandfather on my mother’s side died aged 
over 100 years—my grandfather 84 years, and most of his children have/ 
attained the age of 70 to 75 years. I have ten brothers and sisters, all o 
whom bid fair to attain their “threescore and ten.” LN. “Wi 











The Law of Kindness—That the law of love is altogether more 
efficacious than the law of force, in subduing enemies, making 
friends, securing obedience, and accomplishing every end ob- 
tained by the latter, is coming to be appreciated and practised 
te some extent, if we may judge from numerous newspaper arti- 
cles like those below. If there is one distinctive feature im the 
doctrines of Christ more frequently and forcibly urged than any 
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other, it is that of overcoming evil with good, and this doctrine 
is founded in a law of mind. We insert the following, as illustrat- 
ing that law, and establishing that view on this subject already 
taken in the Journal. That from the pen of Burritt, besides 
being beautiful in conception and expression, shows how in- 
finitely more easily we might banish all the viciating influences 
and bloody horrors of war, as well as secure all the blessings of 
peace, by the power of kindness than by that of force. Oh, when 
shall nations and individuals both feel and practise this benign 
and heavenly doctrine ! 


“ Storming of Quebec—As the conquest of Canada seems to have 
been a leading object in our two defensive wars with Great Bri- 
tain, we would respectfully call the attention of all the truly va- 
liant, and of all those whose patriotism is not “run” in a pair of 
bullet-moulds, to the present juncture of affairs in Quebec. We 
are firmly persuaded that that redoubtable city might be easily 
overcome, if a well arranged descent were made upon it, with- 
out a moment’s delay ; and if Capt. Polk would but commission 
us to fit out that great lazy leviathan, the Ohio, which lies bask- 
ing its crocodile back in Boston harbor, and permit us to man 
and arm it with such men and arms as we wot of, we would en- 
gage to reduce that American Gibraltar in ten days, withont the 
loss of a single drop of blood. Who cares for Wolfe and Mont- 
gomery? Brave men they were, in a certain sort of fashion: but 
they did “not know any thing about war;” about overcoming 
enemies; they had not the gospel knack of taking a city. Their 
tactics and tools were all short-sighted and short-bitted. The 
difficulty with them and all of their kind was this—ruey couLp 
NOT GET AT THE ENEMY. They pushed thousands of their foes into 
eternity on the points of their bayonets; their cannon fenced the 

lain of Abraham with wingows of dead men: but they never 

illed an enemy. / Enemies are as immortal as any malignant 
spirits, and you might as well hope to shoot sin stone dead, as to 
shoot anenemy. There is but one way given under heaven by 
which one can kill an enemy, and that is, by putting coats op 
FIRE UPON HIS HEAD; that does the business for him at once. Lie 
in wait for him, and when you catch him in trouble, faint from 
hunger or thirst, or shivering with cold, spring upon him like a 
good Samaritan, with your hands, eyes, tongue, and heart full 
of good gifts. Feed him, give him drink, and warm him with 
clothing and words of kindness; and he is done for. You have 
killed an enemy and made an friend at one shot. 

“ Now, as we were saying, we should like to be put in com- 
mand of the Ohio for thirty days. We would trundle out all that 
was made of iron, except the anchor, cable, and marlingspikes ; 
we would not save a single cutlass, though it had been domes- 
ticated to a cheese-knife. Then the way we would lade down 
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the huge vessel to the water’s edge with food and covering for 
human, beings, should be a marvel in the carrying trade. The 
very ballast should be something good to eat. Let’s see—yes— 
bg, La it. The ballast should be round clams, or the real qua- 
ha eavy as cast-iron, and capital for roasting. Then we 
would build along up, filling every square inch with well cured 
provisions. We would have a hogshead of bacon mounted into 
every port-hole, each of which should discharge fifty hams a mi- 
nuteg when the ship was brought into action. And the state- 
room should be filled with well-made garments, and the taut 
cordage, and the long tapering spars, should be festooned with 
boys’ jackets and trowsers. Then, when there should be no 
more room for another codfish or herring, or sprig of catnip, we 
would run up the white flag of peace, and, ere the moon changed, 
it should wave in triumph in the harbor of Quebec. We woul 
anchor under the silent cannon of her Gibraltar, and open ow 
batteries upon the hungry and houseless thousands begging bre 
on the hot ashes of their dwellings. We would throw as many 
hams into the city in twenty-four hours, as there were bomb- 
shells and cannon balls thrown into Keil by the besieging ar- 
inies. We would barricade the low, narrow streets, where live 
the low and hungry people, with loaves of bread. We would 
throw up a breast-work clear around the market-place, of barrels 
of flour, pork and beef; and in the middle, we would raise a 
stack of salmon and codfish as large as a small Methodist meet- 
ing-house, with a steeple to it, and a bell in the steeple ; and the 


bell should ring to the people to come to market and buy me 
ags 


visions, “ without money and without price.” And white 

should everywhere wave in the breeze, on the vanes of steeples, 
on mast-heads, on flag-staffs along the embattled walls, on the 
ends of willow sticks, borne by the romping, laughing, trooping 
children. All the blood-colored drapery of war should bow and 
blush before the stainless standard of Peace, and generations of 
Anglo-Saxons should remember, with mutual felicitations, THe 


CONQUEST OF THE WHITE FLAG ; OR THE STORMING OF QUEBEC. 
(The Christian Citizen.) 





“Ix a town not thirty miles from Boston, a young lady, who] 
aimed at the high standard of governing without force, and had | 
determined to live and die by her faith, went into a school which | 
was far below the average in point of good order. Such was | 
the gentleness and sweetness of her manners and intercourse 
with her pupils, that, for a few days, there was nothing but har- | 
mony. Soon, however, some of the older pupils began to fall | 
back into their former habits of inattention and mischief. The | 
relapse met with tender and earnest remonstrances, and by an 
increased manifestation of interest in them. But it was soon | 
whispered among the transgressors that she would not punish, | 
and this added to their confidence, and their numbers. The ane 
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dient were seduced into disobedience, and the whole school 
seemed rapidly resolving into anarchy. Near the close of one 
forenoon, when this state of things was approaching a crisis, the 
teacher suspended the regular exercises of the school, and made 
an appeal, individually, to her insubordinate pupils. But, find- 
ing no hope-giving response from their looks or words, she re- 
| turned to her seat, and bowed her head and wept bitterly. When 
' her paroxysm of grief had subsided, she dismissed the school for 
the morning. After intermission, she returned, resolving on one 
more effort, but anticipating should that fail, the alternative of 
abandoning the school. She found her pupils all in their seats. 
Taking her own, she paused for a moment, to gain strength for 
her final appeal. At this juncture of indescribable pain, several 
of the ringleaders rose from their seats and approached her. 
They said to her they appeared on account of the whole school, 
and particularly on their own, to ask pardon for what they had 
done, to express their sorrow for the pain they had caused her, 
and to promise, in behalf of all, that her wishes should thereafter 
be cordially obeyed. Her genuine sorrow had touched a spot in 
their hearts which no blows could ever reach; and, from that 
hour, the school went on with a degree of intellectual improve- 
ment never known before; and like the sweet accord of music, 
when every instrument has been attuned by a master’s hand, no 
jarring note ever afterwards arose to mar its perfect harmony.” 
Corroreat Punisament.—The county superintendent of .Wyo- 
ming, commenting on those who think it a point of religion to 
rule by blows and styipes, instead of admonition and kindness, 
because Solomon has recommended the rod, very sensibly and 
impressively remarks :—* We do not live under the dispensation 
of Moses or Solomon; but a wiser and better has said, “Suffer 
little children to come unto mc, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. He nowhere indicates the rod, but 
|} on the contrary, the whole of his doctrines and precepts are of 
an opposite character. If the time is to come when the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together in peace, we have a right to 
anticipate that the time may come when the school-master and 
scholar, (and much more, the parent and child,) may associate 
together without the infliction of cruelty on holplessness. 
Carira Puntsament—We think the advocates of the death 
punishment, who were present on Tuesday when the jury were be- 
ing empanneled in the murder case then on trial, had evidence 
that the bloody code was fast tottering to its fall. Seventeen of 
our most intelligent citizens promptly answered, that they could 
not conscientiously render a verdict of murder in the first degree, 
under any circumstances. In what stronger manner could they 


express their abhorrence of capital Punishment? 
Cnester (Pa.) Republican. 








